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understanding, and also Bulygin, Minister of the Interior,
The portfolio of Minister of Education I offered to Pro-
fessor Tagantzev, a criminalist well known in the academic
world, a member of the Imperial Council and of the Semite,
and a man of moderately liberal views. The professor de-
clared that he was in poor health and desired a day's space
for consideration. In those days everyone was in poor
health. The following day Tagantzev came to see me,
accompanied by Postnikov, now director of St. Petersburg
Polytechnic, whom I designed for the post of Assistant Min-
ister of Instruction. The professor was in a state of visible
excitement He declared that he was not in a position to
accept my offer and when I attempted to argue with him
he clutched his head and ran out of my study shouting: ul
cannot, I cannot" I followed him, but he had sei'/ed his
coat and hat and was gone. In this connection I may ob-
serve that in those stormy days the thought of getting a
bullet or a bomb kept many a man from accepting a minis-
terial portfolio.
My next candidate for the Minister of Instruction was
Count Ivan Ivanovich Tolstoy, the Vice President of the
Academy of Fine Arts- An alumnus of the University of
St. Petersburg, the count had been for many years direc-
tor of the Academy of Fine Arts, I expected that the Em-
peror would have no objection to this appointment.
I did not choose Count Tolsoy for his academic ability
alone. In the time of a revolution the post of Minister of
Education is a militant post and requires not only a tech-
nically competent official, but also a man of conservative
views, who would be both respected and feared. During
the strikes in our institutions of learning, when many of the
authorities became mere toys in the hands of the students,
Count Tolstoy proved that he was not a man to be trifled
with. The students at the Academy, however, had a deep
respect for the count I felt certain that the count would